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From La Belle Assembleé. 


I 


TWICE IN LOVE—FROM THE FRENCH. 
(Concluded from p. 206. ) 


ig seems as if nature, creating, 
one after the other, those plea- 
sures which she has scattered 
through the path of life, repented 
of the present she chose to make us, 
and that she has taken care to dis- 
pense with our acknowledgments, 
by accompanying all her ‘favours 
with a greater share of evil than the 
pleasure which preceded it. The 
inconstancy of Nanine, for which 
her infidelities ought to have prepar- 
ed me, rent my heart, filled my 
mind with tumult, and made a re- 
volution in my w hole existence, like 
to those violent diseases which, 
when once over, seem to give usa 
new constitution. 

Betrayed by a publick dancer, I 
felt for the whole sex a sentiment 
which I disguised under the name of 
contempt, and I adopted an opinion, 
with regard to women, like that en- 
tertained by the people amongst 
whom I resided. I only chose to 
look upon them as beings too tender 
to conserve for them any lasting im- 
pression ; and aimonst whom there 
was no other choice to be made, 
than from the old to young, ugly to 
pretty, or brown to fair. 

During the term of twenty years, 
which passed away since Nanine 
abandoned me, till my arrival in the 
wilds of Guyanne, love did not 

Mac—Vor. 1. 


once assail my heart; for I call not 
the changes of fancy, or capricious 
connexions, by that name, where 
the senses are taken by surprise, 
and which leave no trace behind, not 
even in the memory. I was arrived 
at that period of life, when the ma- 
turity of age serves to throw a light 
on the illusions of youth. Unde- 
ceived in my ideas of friendship, by 
which I was at first betrayed, in 
glory, which often appertains to 
good luck alone; in fortune, whose 
favourites had disgusted me, I 
thought myself safe from the attacks 
of love, which appeared to my 
mind only as the forerunner of all 
those misfortunes of which it was 
the actual cause. 

I had become an inhabitant of 
the country of the Zangais (to which 
the most unaccountable lot had con- 
ducted me) but for a few days, 
when one of the elders of the tribe 
came and presented to me the young 
Amioia, whom he had destined to 
be my wife. Amioia was just in 
her thirteenth years and was the 
offspring of a Zangais father, and a 
Metisien mother. Her features, 
without having that perfect reguiari- 
ty which constitutes the rules of 
beauty amongst Europeans, had a 
peculiar character of gracefulness 
and feminine sweetness—-which 
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charm may be easier felt than de- 
scribed. In a climate where females 
arrive very early at maturity, the 
age of this beautiful Zangaide had 
just arrived at that interesting pe- 
riod, when every outward attrac- 
tion is in its early prime. Her shape 
was easy and elegant; her large 
black eyes were softened with an 
expression of innocent voluptuous- 
ness ; her look was a tender caress : 
and whenever she spoke, she im- 
parted pleasure. 

Chance, in uniting us, justified 
every incredibility ; and let ine, at 
forty years of age, into the true 
secret of my heart: a savage child 
tauclit me what it was to love, and 
IT blush at the sentiment to which I 
formerly gave thename. This mar- 


riage. Sontrested in the midst of 


the wilds of Guyanne, between two 
beings so little formed to weet in 
this world, became the source of 
pure and equal happiness—withoat 
sorrow, without differences; the 
tranquil duration of which certainly 
belongs to another state. 

I cannot express, because I can- 
not conceive, myself, by what gra- 
dation of feeling and sensations I 
arrived from the sweet and tender 
seutiment, which had something in 
it paternal, to that passionate lov e, 
of which | had yet only experienc- 
ed the torments, to approach to the 
felicity of angels, the possession of 
which excludes not hope. and the 
repose of which is but a sweet de- 
lirium. 

When I try to give an account of 
the happiness | enjoyed. I find that 
it was composed of those principles, 
diametrically opposite to that from 
which the man ofcivilized life seeks 
to torn his enjoyment. Constancy, 
tranquility of mind, an uniform 
life. nature, and liberty, were the 
sources of ny well-being sand which, 
perhaps, it was yiven to me alone 
to knuw how to appreciate in their 
utmost extent. 


The sweetest of all experience 
that | have reaped, has convinced 
me, that women arrive much sooner 
from a savage state to that of civili- 
zation than men ; my young part. 
ner, whose education most agreea. 
bly employed my leisure hours, 
learned all I wished to teach her; 
and while she applied herself, she 
seemed to recollect what she was; 
even in her artless nudity, a cer- 
tain charm of modesty accompanied 
her, and she seemed to have an 
idea of that which dress, and the 
usages of society, might yet afford. 

As Montesquieu justly ohserves, 
“in those scorching climates, love 
is sought only for itself. It is what 
constitutes our happiness; it is our 
life.’ I am certain it would be 
vain for me to attempt to give either 
a Parisian, or an inhabitant of Lon- 
don, any idea of the delightful state 
I am about to portray. 

At the first dawn of day I took 
my bow and arrows, and I went out 
in search of sport. Amioia often 
accompanied me, and served as my 
guide. When arrived at the spot 
which I wished to range over, I left 
her by the side of a cataract, or on 
the suynmit of a mountain, where 
she awaited my return, as she would 
sit weaving together, with exqui- 
site skill, the plumage of a thousand 
different birds, from which she 
fabricated our garments. 

One hour was sufficient to obtain 
provisions enough for a day. I 
hastened to my lovely companion, 
and thus easy as to the necessaries 
of life, we thought only of its plea- 
sures. 

Wandering, then, without any 
end, or any object, in those climates, 
where nature, from her superabun- 
dance, has lavished wonders witha 
prodigal hand, with what delightful 
intoxication have we admired her 
beauties, to which our love lent new 
charins! With what ardour have I 


followed my active companion, leap- 
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ing over the tops of mountains, 
whereon all nature seemed to have 
collected at her pleasure all that 
charms the eye or delights the heart! 
With what looks of love have I fol- 
lowed all the movements of her 


beautiful form !— 


«“ Adorned with grace, and clad in innocence.” 


Seated beside her, I have exclaim- 
ed, with transport, like unto our 
first parent, whose felicity, in Para- 
dise, I seemed to enjoy, “ Hhe 
source of our happiness is placed 
within ourselves: even ovr wants 
are pleasures; they are attached to 
our senses, and thou art my part, 
I, thine.”’* ‘Yhis child of the forest 
had never read Milton, but nature 
and love have only, one language : 
‘‘| have admired,” said she, with 
asigh, the splendour of the sun, 
and the serenity of day, the flowers 
of the field, their beautiful colours, 
and I have scented the gp of 
the orange flower and of the rose ; 
but thy presence is, to me, ten 
thousand times more delightful, and 
the sentiinent 1 feel for thee com- 
prises all others.” Such were the 
tender expressions which issued 
from her lips, as | drew in her balmy 
breath, fragrant as the zephyrs of 
the early spring. Constancy was 
not the price of an attachment so 
pure, it might rather be said to be 
the food itfed on. 

Amioia became a mother: it was 
then I learned the full force of ten- 
derness in a female’s heart, and the 
distance that nature has placed, in 
this point, between the affections of 
the two sexes. Amioia seated by 
the cradle of her infant! Never 
had so delightful a picture presented 
itself to my eyes: what care! what 
a total forgetfulness of herself ! what 
touching idolatry! Shelost, at the 
end of a few months, this first fruit 
of our loves, and her tender super- 





* Paradise Lost. 


stition saved her from the excess o 
her grief. She was persuaded that 
her child would revive in a flower, 
if it was bedewed with the milk of 
its mother; and I was careful not 
to weaken, by the least appearance 
of doubt, a religious belief, where- 
on her mind rested with that 
strength, which was necessary to 
her existence. I had raised, with 
my own hands, a little mound on 
the banks of a river, and which [ 
had covered with branches; in the 
midst of which, on the grave where 
her son laid buried, Amioia had 
planted a young corrosal. Every 
evening, at the cry of the golden- 
winged perroquet,t she returned to 
visit the last abode of her child, and, 
leaning over the plant, she bedew- 
ed the single flower with her milk, 
mingled with her tears; while the 
pale primrose-colour of the blossom, 
seemed the emblem of decaying 
nature. 

Four years had glided away in 
this sweet and delightful union, 
when, one day as I came in from 
fishing (having been out with only 


Zamee, and leaving him the charge 


of bringing the boat to shore, that I 
might the sooner arrive at the habita- 
tion where Amioia awaited me), I 
took my path across a long dried-up 
savannah, the road through which I 
was ignorant of: I walked for some 
time, till I stopped at a_height, 
where I| tried to take my course 
eastward, by the sun, which was 
sinking behind the horizon. Ex- 
cessively thirsty, I gathered, with- 
out paying much attention to what 
I was about, a green fruit, from a 
tree i found in my road, which had 

an acid taste; but scarce had { 
swallowed a few grains of it, than I 

was seized with violent pains, fol- 

lowed by a numbness, mall 2 which 

I sunk, without absolutely becoming 





t A species of perroquet in Guyanne, 


whose cries are always heard at the go- 
ing down of the sun. 
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insensible: I had been a full hour in 
this state, when I perceived Amioia 
and Zamoe seeking me in the savan- 
nah, in which they supposed I had 
lost my way: as 1 could not possi- 
bly rise, I at length succeeded in 
making myself to be heard ; Amioia 
knew my voice, and ran forward 
first: when she saw me, she shud- 
dered, and began to interrogate me 
with much inquietude : I had only 
strength to point out to her the fatal 
tree: she shrieked with terrour, 
rushed forward, and seizing a clus- 
ter of the poisoned fruit. instantly 
devoured it. This desperate action, 
to which I could only oppose but 
vain and feeble efforts, was _per- 
ceived by Zameo: he understood 
my gestures, rendered himself mas- 
ter of Amioia, and, with desperate 
hand, tore from her teeth the re- 
mains of that venom, which had 
already began to circulate through 
her veins. Zameo, who knew all 
the properties of this fatal tree, 
knew also that it bore an antidote to 
its own poison: he stripped off a 
portion of the bark, which he bruis- 
ed between two stones; he then di- 
lated the powder with some milk of 
the cocoa nut, with which he had 
filled his calabash, and made us 
drink it. ‘The eflicacy of this re- 
medy was such, that, after a few 
hours rest, we were able to gain 1 
our hut. 

[ was quite well at the end of a 
few days; but Amioia struggled 
several months against the strength 
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of the poison, of which she had tak. 
en so potent a dose. I cannot say 
that this proof of her affection ren. 
dered her dearer to me; for my 
love was such it could sot be in- 
creased, and had taken too full pos. 
session of my heart. Her declining 
health, entirely impaired by a long 
sickness, retarded for some years 
an event which we hoped might have 
produced a change in her “favour; 
but it gave the death-blow to my 
happiness. Amioia lost her life in 
giving birth to a daughter, whoin we 
named Amizilia ; and | might say 
with Young, 


“ Thy cralde purchased with thy mother’s bier.” 


After twenty years are elapsed I 
cannot suffer my thoughts to dwell 
on that fatal moment, after which I 
might be said to die daily. ‘The 
companion of my exile expired as 
she embraced her husband and her 
child, and smiled as she sunk into 
the icy arms of death. 

1 promised to live for Amizilie’s 
sake ; her lovely features brought all 
her mother to mind; and her ‘child. 
hood shed delight on the commence- 
ment of my old age. I cannot now 
describe my sufferings at the last 
sad sorrow that has befallen me ; 
and which is irreparable: one only 
ons enables me _ to support 

; because | am arrived at an age, 
ri ha the prospect of death is unat- 
tended with regret. 

Tue Hermir pE LA GUYANNE. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN AND SOME OF HI$S COTEMPORARIES. 
By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 198. ] 


HIS FIRST RETAINER, 


Tv I; first fee of any consequence 
which he received was through 
Lord Kulwarden’s recommendation ; 
and his recital of the incident can- 


not be without its interest to the 
young prolessional aspirant, whom a 
temporary neglect may have sunk 
into dejection. “1 then lived,” 

said he, * upon Hog Hill ; my wife 
and children were the chief furni- 
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ture of my apartments ; and, as to 
my rent, it stood pretty much the 
same chance of its liquidation with 
the national debt. Mrs. Curran, 
however, was a barrister’s lady, 
and what she wanted in wealth, she 
was well determined should be sup- 
plied by dignity. ‘The landlady, on 
the other hand, had no other idea of 
any gradation except that of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. I walked out 
one morning to avoid the perpetual 
altercations on the subject ; with 
my mind, you may imagine, in no 
very enviable temperament. I fell 
into the gloom to which, from my 
infancy, I had been occasionally 
subject. [had a family for whom | 
had no dinner ; and a landlady for 
whom I had norent. I had gone 
abroad in despondency—l returned 
hoine almost in desperation. When 
I opened the door of my study, 
where Lavater alone could have 
found a library, the first object 
which presented | itself was an in- 
mense folio of a brief, twenty gol- 
den guineas wrapped up beside it, 
and the name of Old Bob Lyons 
marked upon the back of it. I paid 
my landlady—bought a good dinner 
--gave bub Lyons a share of iteeand 
that dinner was the date of iny pros- 
perity.”’ Such was his own exact 
account of his professional advance- 
ment. 

Bob Lyons, the attorney, was a 
perfect, but indeed a very favoura- 
ble, specimen of a class of men now 
quite extinct in lreland, and never 
perbaps known in any other coun- 
try in creation. ‘Chey were a kind 
of compound of the rack-rent squire 
and the sharp law practitioner ; 
careless and craving—extravagant 
and usurious—-honourabie and subtle 
—just as their education or their 
nature happened to predominate at 
the moment. They had too much 


Ignorant conceit not to despise the 
profession, and too many artificial 
Walits nut ui times to lave 
to its arcana, 


recourse 
The soliciter of the 


morning was the host of the even- 
ing ; the invitation perhaps came on 
the back of the capias, and the gen- 
tleman of undoubted Milesian origin 

capped the climax of his innumera- 
ble bumpers with toasting confusion 
to the gentleman by act “of parlia- 
ment. ‘This race of men, a genus 
in themselves distinct and peculiar, 
grew like an excrescence upon the 
systen of the country: the [rish 
squire of half a century ago, scorned 
not to be in debt; it would be be- 
neath his dignity to live within his 
income; and next to not incurring 
a debt, the greatest degradation 
would have been voluntarily to pay 
one. The consequence necessart- 
ly of creditors was law, and the in- 
dispensable consequence of law was 
an attorney : but those whom 
law estranged, the table re-united— 
the squire ‘became reconciled to the 
attorney over a bottle—to avoid 
his process he made him his agent, 
and the estate soon passed from their 
alternate possession by the same 
course of ruinous prodigality. 

HIS FORENSICK TALENTS. 


From this period he began rapidly 


to rise in professional estimation. 
‘There was no cause in the metropo- 
lis of any interest in which he was 
not concerned, nor was there a 
country in the provinces which, at 
some time or other, he did not visit 
on a special retainer. It was an 
object almost with every one to pre- 
occupy so successful or so danyerous 
an advocate; for, if he failed in 
inducing a jury to sympathise with 
his client, he at all events left a 
picture of his adversary benind him, 
which survived and embittered the 
advantages of victory. Nor was 
his eloquence his only weapon: at 
cross-examination, the most diflicult 
and by far the most hazardous part 
of a barrister’s profession, he was 
quite inimitable. There was no 
plan which he did not detect—ne 
web which he did not disentang e— 
and the unfertunate wretch who 
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commenced with all the confidence 
of pre-concerted perjury, never fail- 
ed to retreat before him in all the 
confusion of exposure. Indeed, it 
was almost impossible for the guilty 
to offer a successful resistance. He 
arcued—-he cajoled—-he ridiculed 
—he mimicked—he played off the 
various artillery of his talent upon 
the witness—he would effect ear- 
nestness upon trifles, and levity up- 
on subjects of the most serious im- 
port, until at length he succeeded 
in creating a security that was fatal, 
or asullenness that produced all the 
consequences of prevarication. No 
matter how unfair the topick, he 
never failed to avail himself of it; 
acting upon the principle, that in 
law, as well as in war, every strata- 
gem was admissible. If he was 
hard pressed, there was no pecu- 


liarity of person—no singularity of 


name—-no eccentricity of profes- 
sion, at which he would not grasp,— 
trying to confound the self-posses- 
sion of the witness in the, no matter 
how excited, ridicule of the au- 
dience. Toa witness of the name 
of Halfpenny he once began, Half- 
penny, I see you’rea rap, and for 
that reason you shall be nailed to 
the counter.”—--“ Halfpenny is 
sterling,” exclaimed the opposite 
counsel.—‘‘ No, no,” said he, ** he’s 
exactly like his own conscience, 
only copper washed.” 

‘To Lundy Foot, the celebrated 
tobacconist, once hesitating on the 
table—* Lundy—that’s a poser—a 
devil of a pinch.” ‘This was the gen- 
tleman who applied to Curran for a 
motto, when he first established his 
carriage. ‘* Give me one, my dear 
Curran,” said he, * of a serious cast, 
because I am afraid the people will 
laugh at a tobacconist setting up a 
carriage, and, for the scholarship’s 
sake, let it pe in Latin.”—** I have 
just hit on it,” said Curran—* it is 
oniy two words, Lundy, and it will 
at once explain your profession, 
your elevation, and your contempt 
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for their ridicule, and it has the ad. 
vantage of being in two languages, 
Latin or English, just as the reader 
chooses—put up * Quid rides’ upon 
your carriage.” 

Inquiring his master’s age from 
an horse-jockey’s servant, he found 
it almost impossible to extract an 
answer. ‘ Come. come, friend— 
has he not lost his teeth ?””—-* Do 
you think,” retorted the fellow, 
*‘ that I know his age as he does his 
horse’s by the mark of mouth ?” 
The laugh was against Curran, but 
he instantly recovered—“ You were - 
very right not to try, friends; for 
you know your master’s a great 
bite.” 

He was just rising to cross 
examine a witness hefore a judge 
who could not comprehend any jest 
which was not written in black let- 


ter. Before he said a single word, 
the witness began to laugh. “ What 


are you laughing at, frrend—-what 
are you laughing atP = Let me tell 
you that a laugh without a joke is 
like—is like-————” * Like what, 
Mr. Curran ?” asked the judge, 
imagining he was nonplussed— 
“ Just exactly, my lord, like a con- 
tingent remainder without any par- 
ticular estate to support it.’—-I am 
afraid none but my legal readers 
will understand the admirable felici- 
ty of the similitude, but it was quite 
to his lordship’s fancy, and rivalled 
with him all “ the wit that Rabelais 
ever scattered.” 

Examining a country squire who 
disputed a collier’s bill—-* Did he 
not give you the coals, friend ?”— 
“he did, sir, but * But 
what ’—on your oath wasn’t your 
payment slack ?” 

It was thus that in some way or 
other he contrived to throw the wit- 
nesses off their centre, and he took 
care they seldom should recover it. 
“* My lard, my lard”—vociferated a 
peasant witness, writhing under this 
mental excruciation—“ My lard, my 
lard—lI can’t answer yon little gen- 
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tleman, he’s putting me in such a 
doldrum.” —* A doldrum! Mr. Cur- 
ran, what does he mean by a dol- 
drum P”? exclaimed lord Avonmore. 
«QU! my lord, it’s a very common 
complaint with persons of this des- 
cription—it’s merely a confusion of 
the head arising from a corruption 
of the heart.” 

He was addressing a jury on one 
of the state trials in 1803, with his 
usual animation. ‘The judge, whose 
political bias, if any judge can have, 
was certainly supposed not to be 
favourable to the prisoner, shovk his 
head in doubt or denial of one of the 
advocate’s arguments. ‘ I see gen- 
tlemen.’? said Mr. Curran, “ I see 
the motion of his lordship’s head ; 
common observers might imagine 
that implied a difference of opinion, 
but they would be mistaken—it is 
merely accidental——believe me, 
gentlemen, if you remain here many 
days, you will yourselves perceive 
that when his lordship shakes his 
head there’s nothing in it !” 

THE MONKS OF THE SCREW. 

His convivial habits were never 
interrupted; and a society was 
formed of the choicest spirits in the 
metropolis, in which Curran contri- 
buted more than his proportion of 
amusement. Of the hours passed 
in this society he ever afterwards 
spoke with enthusiasm.  ‘ Those 
hours.” said he, addressing Lord 
Avonmore as a judge, and wringing 
tears from his aged eyes at the re- 
collection,x—* those hours which we 
can remember with no other regret 
than that they can return no 
more’ — 


* We spent them notin toys, or lust, or wine; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved ; for they, my friend were thine.” 
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some of his Cotemporaries. 


converted into a Seneschal’s Court! 


The furniture and regulations of 
their title aid festive apzrtment were 
completely monkish, and they owed 
both their foundation to an original 
society formed near Newmarket by 
Lord Avonmore ; of which he drew 
up the rules in very quaint and 
comick monkish Latin verse. The 
reader may have some idea of what 
a delightful intercourse this society 
must have afforded, when he hears 
that Fiood, Grattan, Curran, Father 
O’Leary, Lord Charlemont, Judges 
Day, Chamberlaine, and Metge ; 
Bowes Daly, George Ogle, Lord 
Avonmore, Mr. Keller, and an 
whole host of such men, were 
among its members Curran was 
installed Grand Prior of the order, 
and deputed to compose the charter 
song. I have often heard him re- 
peat it at his own table ina droll 
kind of recitative, but it is a little 
too bacchanalian for publication. 
It began thus— 


When Saint Patrick our order created, 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules he revealed to our abbot, 
To guide us in what we should do. 


But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky, 

And he swore by the word of his saintship, ~ 
That fountain should never run dry. 

My children, be chaste till you’re tempted,--- 
While sober, be wise and discrect=-~ 

And humble your bodies with fasting, 
Whene’er you’ve got nothing ‘o eat. 

Then be not a glass in the convent, 
Except on a festival, found--- 

And this rule to enforce, I ordain it 
A festival----all the year round. 


Saint Patrick, the tutelary idol of the 
country, was their patron saint ; and 
his Lilliputian statue, mitred and 
et, after having for years 
consecrated their monkish revels, 
was transferred to the convivial 





sideboard of the Priory. If that 
This society was entitled, no doubt little statue was half as sensitive to 
very appropriately, ** Le Monks of the beams of wit, as the we.k of 
the Screw.” It met on every Satur- Memnon was to the sunbeam. how 
day during the law term, in a large often would its immortal master 
house in Kevin’s Street, the proper- have made it eloquent ! 

ty of the late Lord Tracton, and new [To be Continued. } 
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PICTURE OF THE IRISH. 


eI 


From the European Magazine, for June, 1818. 


HE Scotch, Welsh, and Irish 

though the countries they in- 
habit have been much subject to 
foreign aggression and _ intestine 
wars, yet contain more of their 
aboriginal manners, and are at this 
day a less mixed race than the Eng- 
lish. ‘They have still in some mea- 
sure retained in popular use their 
particular dialects, handed down to 
them from remote ages. They con- 
verse in their own language with 
conscious delight, and have pre- 
served many of their ancient cus- 
toms, institutions, and traditions, 
and also many of their metrical 
conipositions. 

Amongst the peculiarities of 
dress, is the long coat worn by the 
Irish ; it is made of wool, and ge- 
nerallyis of a grey colour: it re- 
sembles in make so much the great 
coats worn by the Irish chairmen 
in London, that it is most probable 
this fashion was transported from 
Ireland to London. 

I trust my readers will not be 
displeased with the introduction of 
O’Callaghan, exhibiting the charac- 
ter and manners of an Irish peasant, 
as given by C. Sedley, in his * Win- 
ter in Dublin.” 

Lady Louisa and Mrs. Cotvite. 

*“ We have lost our way, good 
friend: can you assist us in finding 
Te 

“‘ Assist you in finding it, my la- 
dy ?—Aye, by my faith and troth, 
and that I will, if it was to the 
world’s end, and farther too.” 

* We wish to return by the short- 
est way to the Black Rock.” 

‘“¢ Indeed and you will, so please 
your ladyship’s honour, and O’Cal- 
laghan’s own self shall shew the 
way, and then you can’t miss it you 
know.” 

“* We would not wish to give you 
so much trouble, Mr. O’Callaghan.” 


“It is never a trouble, so please 
you my lady, for an Irishman to do 
his duty.” 

This sentence was accompanied 
by a bow and expression feelingly 
eloquent. 

This son of Hibernia might have 
been two-and-thirty—tall, robust, 
his limbs combining strength with 
agility. His countenance was de- 
void of that ruddy flush of health, 
which distinguishes the English 
peasant ; but his features were live- 
ly and intelligent, although some- 
what clouded by a black matted 
beard. His brogues depended upon 
the shilelah which crossed his 
shoulders: the upper part of his 
brawny legs were clothed in the an- 
cient costume, which leaves the feet 
and ankles naked : and a huge man- 
tle buttoned across his breast with a 
characteristick skewer. 

* Whither do you travel, friend F” 
said Mrs. Colville. 

‘To Dublin, so please you, my 
lady—Sure all the world knows that 
Judy O’Flannagan will be married 
to-morrow, to Pat Ryan; and Pat, 
you know is my own foster brother 
—hecause why, we had but one 
nurse between us, and that was my 
mother—but she died one day—the 
Lord rest her sweet soul :—and left 
me an orphan; for my father mar- 
ried again, and his new wife was 
the devil’s own child, and did no- 
thing but beat me from morning till 
night—Och, why did’nt [die before 
1 was born to see that day—for, by 
St. Patrick, the woman’s heart was 
as hard, and as cold asa hail-stone.”’ 

‘* But what reason could she have 
to treat you so unmercifully.”’ 

“ Ahmy lady, and sure enough, 
there are always reasons, as plenty 
as buttermilk, for being hard-heart- 
ed; and I was no bigger than a 
dumplin at the time—so | could not 
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help myself ; and my father did not 
care to help me: and so I hopped 
the twig: and parted old Nick’s 

darling—Och, may the devil fire her 
wheresoever she goes.—But here I 
am alive, and leaping , and going to 
see Pat married : and faith, to d’im 
justice, he’s an honest lad as any 
within ten miles of us—and_ no dis- 
paragement neither—and I love Pat, 
and | love all his family: aye, and 
by my soul I do, every mother’s 

skin of them—and by the same 
token, | have travelled many a long 
mile to be present at his wedding. 3 

* Your miles 1 Jn [reland are much 
longer than our’s, I believe ?” 

“e Indeed and you may believe 
that, my lady, because why, Saint 
Patrick measured them in his coach, 
you kKnow—Oh, by the powers !— 
the time has been—but ’tis no mat- 
ter, the devil a copper now belongs 
to one of the family—but, as I was 
saying, the day has been, aye by 
my troth and the night too, when 
the O’Callaghans. good luck to them, 
held up their heads as high as the 
best; and though I have not a rood 
of land belonging to me but what l 
hire—and that from an old flinty- 
hearted middleman—I love my king 
—and | love my country—and 1 
love fighting—-and the devil a 
Frenchman, “shall ever set foot on 
the sod, but I will lend a hand to 
plant him where he will never grow 
up again, but wither like an old 
stump. 

“ Pray what age is the bride r” 

“ What age isshe? Och, by my 
soul, my lady, she is a neat article 
—old enough to be a mother, and 
young enough to be a wife: then 
she will be rigged out as gay as a 
lark, and as fine asa peacock—be- 
cause why, she has a great lady for 
her godmother—long ‘life and’ suc- 
cess to her—who has given Judy 
two milch cows, and five pounds in 
hard money—and Pat has taken as 
pretty apartments as any in Dublin 
—a neat, comely parlour, as youl’l 


wish to see, just six foot under 


ground, with a nice, beautiful lad- 


der to go down, and all so complete 
and genteel, and comfortable, asa 
body might say.” 

*¢ Nothing like comfort, Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan.” 

“Faith, and you may say that, 
my lady?— —-rubbing his hands.-— 
“Comfort, says | to Mrs. O’Cal- 
laghan, when we are all seated so 
cleverly round a great big turf fire, 
passing the whiskey jug, and the 
pipe, as merry as grigs, with the 
dear little grunters snoring so sweet- 
ly in the corner, defying “wind and 
weather with a dry thatch, and a 
sound conscience to go to sleep up- 
on; Och, jewel, sure it’s not the 
best beds that make the best sleep- 
ers: for there’s Kathleen and my- 
self sleep like two great big tops; 
and our bed is none of the softest 
—because why, we sleep on the 
ground, and have no bed at all at 
all.” 

The Irish language is finel y-adapt- 
ed to lyriek poetry 3 it is very for- 
cible and expressive. In the north- 
west and south-west counties - of 
Ireland. the English language is 
scarcely known. In the county of 
Wexford, English language, habits. 
and custome, prevail universally, 
and the Irish language is quite fur- 
—: It was one of the first 
inglish settlements. In the north, 
yeu would hardly believe how little 
remains of Irish history, language, 
or customs. The revolutions it has 
undergone in consequence of for- 
feitures to the English, and the en- 
croachments of the Scotch, have 
overturned every remnant of its 
original state. 

During the time that the English 
were endeavouring to extend the 
pale in every direction from the me- 
tropolis of the kingdom, over a 
desperate but disunited enemy, the 
Scottish clans of Mac Donalds, who 
by an intermarriage had got footing 
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the northern coast of Antrim; and 
by the powerful support they received 
from Cantire and the Western Isles 
of Scotland, established their do- 
minions over a considerable tract of 
country. 

As the people of those days ge- 
nerally followed the fortunes of their 
chief, the greater part of the native 
{rish who survived those bloody 
scenes transplanted themselves else- 
where: while the Scots remained 
peaceable possessors of the field. 

Hence the old traditions of the 
country, its customs and manners, 
were entirely lost; and the few who 
speak the Celtick language, at all, 


—use a kind of mixed language, cal- 


led here Scotch-Irish, which is but 
imperfectly understood by the na- 
tives of either country. This part 
of Ireland, therefore, may in some 
measure be considered as a Scottish 
colony, and, in fact, Scotch dialect, 
Scotch manuers, Scotch modes, and 
the Scotch character, almost univer- 
sally prevail. Here the ardour of 
the true Irish constitution seems 
abated, if not chilled. Here the 
cead mile falta of Irish cordiality 
seldom lends its welcome home to 
the stranger’s heart. The bright 
beams which illumine the gay im- 
ages of Milesian fancy are extin- 
guished; the convivial pleasures 
dear to the Milesian heart, scared 
at the prudential maxiins of calcu- 
lating interest, take flight to the 
warmer regions of the south. 

A mind not too much or too deep- 
ly affected or fascinated by the 
florid virtues, the warm overflow- 
ings of generous and ardent quali- 
ties, will find in the Northerns of 
this island much tuadmire and more 
toesteem. They are anindustrious 
thrifty race of people, generally 
speaking. They have agreat deal 
of substantial civility, without much 
courtesy, to relieve it and set it off 
to the best advantage. ‘he bold 


ideas of rights and privileges which 
seem inseparable from their presby- 


terian church, renders them apt te 
be ungracious and unpleasing, es- 
pecially to those who are. acquaint. 
ed with the warm, open, liberal, 
courteous, gracious manners of the 
Southerns of the island. On the 
whole, the middling and lower ranks 
of people in this northern quarter 
of the kingdom are a valuable part 
of the community; but one must 
estimate their worth as a miner 
often does his ore, rather by its 
weight than its splendour. 

Honey, or jellies, and eggs, are 
generally introduced at the [rish 
breakfasts. ‘Their tables in general 
do not differ from our’s. Potatoes 
as good as in England, and better 
drest—protest against their intro- 
duction to table in their brown 
ereat coats or skins. ‘they dine 
late, and their dinners as well as 
breakfasts are bountiful. 

The inns in Ireland are in gene- 
ral indifferent, and some wretched ; 
in several, one side is appropriated 
fora shop for the sale of groceries 
and whiskey. 

Dry lodgings, means lodging on- 
ly, and no liquors. 

Capins. An Irish cabin is, in 
general, like a little antediluvian 
ark: for husband, wife, and chil- 
dren, cow and calf, pigs, poultry, 
dog, and frequently cat, repose un- 
der the same roof in perfect ainitv. 

Insufficiency of provision, which 
operates so powerfully in England 
against marriage, is not knewn or 
cared about in Ireland; there the 
want of an establishment. never af- 
fects the mind of the enamoured 
rustick. Love lingers only until 
he can find out a dry bank, pick a 
few sticks, collect some farze and 
fern. knead a little mud with straw, 
and raise a hut about six feet high, 
with a door to let in the light and 
let out the smoke; these accom- 
plished, the sylvan pair, united b 
their priest, enter their sylvan dwel- 
ling, and a rapid race of chubby 
boys and girls soon proves by what 
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scanty means life can be sustained 
and imparted. 

Four mud walls with one en- 
trance, and frequently without 
either a window or chimney, will, 
ina few words, describe the Irish 
hovel. Such was Gillo’s habitation. 


* At one of the ends he keeps his cows, 
At th’ other end he keeps his spouse; 
On bed of straw, without least grumble, 


Nay with delight, did often tumble: 
Witbout partition, or askreen, 

Or spreading curtain, drawn between, 
Without concern exposed they lay, 

Because it was their country’s way.” 


The rent of the cabins is from 
one to two guineas a year. ‘To 
each cabin is attached ahout an acre 
of ground, which is cropped alter- 
nately with oats and potatoes, and 
sometimes a small portion of flax is 
added. With these supplies the 
cotter rests contented; the pota- 
tues and oats aifurd him food for the 
year; and the flax is spun into 
linen hy the feinale part of the fami- 
ly. The overplus of corn and po- 
tatoes serves to fatten a pig, which 
is generally sold to pay a part of the 
rent, the remainder of which is 
made up by manual labour; and 
thus all his real wants being sup- 
plied, the rest of his time is spent 
in total inactivity. 

Another part of the peasant’s 
family deserves notice, his boys; 
by peontinaing them from their in- 
fancy to run overa great deal of 
eround on errands, their }imbs ac- 
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quire a wonderfully strong and ac- 
tive degree. They will 90 many 
miles quickly and punctually for a 
very small renumeration. 

The Irish dance with all their 
heart; and their jig is particularly 
calculated for the full indulgence of 
this national trait. It is not possi- 
ble for an enthusiastick mind to 
look with indifference on this na- 
tional sport ; which is chaste as it is 
empassioned—devoid of eastern vo- 
luptuousness ; yet glowing with ani- 
mated sentiment. 

The affectionate regard which the 
Irish peasant feels for the memory 
of those dear to him in life, is in- 
deed romantick, and almost in- 
credible. A passion fer enjoying a 
two-fold existence, indepen lent of 
actual being; of tracing back ge- 
nealogical honours, and anticipating 
a perpetuated life in the hearts of 
those they leave behind; is a pas- 
sion incidental to the native Irish 
character of every rank. 

‘The attachment of the peasantry 
of Ireland to their family burying- 
places is boundless. Bodies are 
conveyed across the mountains for 
a great many miles, men, women, 
and children, following in multi- 
tudes. Such a concourse of people 
generally attends the ceremony of 
interment with cries and howlings, 
that would excite surprise, and woun- 
der, and perhaps some little terrour 
in a stranger. 
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Descriptive of a Tour through Sweden, &c. By J. Bramsen. 2 


A 


MB. Bramsen accompanied the 
eldest son of Sir John Max- 


well in a tour occupying above two 
penis from July, 181S to Septem- 
r, 1815, 


The travellers sailed from Leith, 
and arrived at Gottenburgh ; whence 
they proceeded through Sweden and 
the north of Germany. At Potsdam, 
a few anecdotes o Frederick the 
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Great are culled. He had forbidden 


any officer to attend a masked-ball | 
at Berlin, but recognized in the 





room Baron L , Captain of 
his own guard. ‘The King accosted 
him, “ Captain, you are here con- 
trary tothe King’s orders.” “ That’s 
very true, Sir; but on the honour 
of a gentleman, say not one word of 
it.” The next day at the parade 
his Majesty called the officer aside, 
and thus addressed him, “ Captain, 
you are a Major ; but on the honour 
of a gentleman say not one word of 
it.”’ On another occasion, passing 
some regiments in review, he ob- 
served a soldier with the scar ofa 
sabre wound on his face ; finding he 
was a Frenchman, the King said, 
“ In what alehouse were you wound- 
ed 2?” ‘To which the soldier smart- 
ly replied, in allusion to one of the 
battles lost by Frederick, “ In that 
wisere your Majesty paid the shot!” 

From Berlin to Alexandria we 
find nothing for extract. 

From Alexandria our travellers 
set out for Cairo, with an escort of 
two Arabs, camels to carry their 
baggage, &c. At Damanhur they 
were hospitably received by Ali 
Bey. ‘ After the ceremonies of the 
introduction, the Bey observed that 
we must need refreshment, and 
begged us to retire without ceremo- 
ny. ‘The treasurer and several 
other officers of the Bey’s guard, 
directed the slaves to place a small 
round iron plate upon a low table, 
round which we seated ourselves 
upon the mats. ‘They gave us each 
a sinall round loaf, which was very 
thin and badly baked, but served us 
asa plate; there was no table-cloth 
or napkin, and instead of a knife 
and fork we were furnished witha 
small wooden spoon. One of the 
slaves brought us a brass bason and 
a pitcher of water, and presented us 
with a white towel embroidered 
with coloured flowers, which hung 
over his shoulders. After we had 
washed our hands, another slave 


brought a boiled calf’s head, and 
placed it on a wooden plate before 
the treasurer, who stood at table, 
We were not a little surprised 
when the former [qu. the latter] 
reached his hand to one of the 
slaves, to put up his gown and shirt 
sleeves; we wondered what this 
preparation meant, but were still 
more astonished to see the treasur- 
er take the calf’s head, tear it to 
pieces, and with his fingers place a 
piece of it before each of us. He 
was constantly helping us in this 
delicate manner to those parts he 
thought most to our taste. Nothing 
but extreme hunger could have in- 
duced us to partake of it, and we 
frequently shut our eyes not to ob- 
serve the grand treasurer’s opera- 
tions.” 

Six fried pidgeons underwent the 
same mangling mode of division, 
and the inferiour officers who stood 
behind helped themselves as the 
slaves were carrying the dishes 
away. Pillaw, fowls, and a sort of 
pudding, finished the banquet, and 
the latter dishes would have been 
excellent but for the profusion of oil 
used in cooking them. 

The Arabian women wear noth- 
ing but a short blue cotton gown ; 
their feet and hands are bare, and 
their nails, eye-brows, and chins 
dyed with indigo. — Lron ear-rings, 
bracelets, and in some cases, nose- 
rings, also painted blue, are proud- 
ly worn, The Bey had twenty-six 
wives and concubines, beside favou- 
rite slaves ; he had forty horses for 
his own use, and about four hundred 
aud fifty for his troops. Being 
sumptuously entertained, and kind- 
ly dismissed, the travellers pro- 
ceeded up the Nile to Shebrachit, 
where they embarked for Cairo, 
Of course, the pyramids, &c. were 
visited and Damietta and Jatla were 
the next stages at which any stop 
was made. 

From Jaila the party, properly 
furnished with a guide aad escort, 
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for which a large sum was paid, de- 
parted for Jerusalem, which is about 
35 miles distant by the way of 
Rama. The natives are by no 
means friendly to Christians, and 
the journey 1s not free from peril. 
Towards Jerusalem, the road be- 
comes very mountainous ; and as it 
was expedient to travel by night in 
order to avoid the scorching heat of 
the sun, the situation was pictur- 
esque and interesting. 

“© We passed (says Mr. Bramsen) 
a village to the right belonging to 
an Arab who calls himself the 
Prince of the Mountain ; it appear- 
ed to be considerable: the fields 
around it were very fertile, and co- 
vered with vines, interspersed with 
crops of tobacco, water melons, and 
linseed. ‘The road is kept in very 
eood order near this village, but the 
Christians must pay a tribute to the 
Prince, for permission to pass his 
territory ; and as the place is situat- 
ed in a narrow defile of the moun- 
tains he can easily shut up the pas- 
sage. He has the character of being 
at once cruel, haughty, unrelenting, 
and addicted to rapine. ‘The 
mouks in particular stand in great 
dread of him.” 

The guide paid the usual dues ; 
and his employers had the good 
fortune to have a view of his Arabic 
highness for their money. He was 
a stout good looking man, with an 
immense black beard; his dress a 
white cotton frock, with a sash and 
a blue turban ;—-he and his at- 
tendants were all well armed 
and well mounted, smoking long 
pipes. In the absence of their guide, 
they were about to take the wrong 
road, when His Highness put them 
right by crying out Helcods, (1. e. 
Jerusalem) and pointing out the 
proper path. Jerusalem is not seen 
till within a few hundred yards of 
it; several magnificent ruins pre- 
cede the entrance by the gate of 
Jatta. 


The sacred city was otherwise 
very desolate; some Christians in 
the Levantine dress saluted the 
travellers with the welcome ‘* ben 
venuli,’ and they arrived at the 
convent of St. Salvador, where they 
were to take up their residence.— 
To their surprise and mortilication, 
they were received by two drunken 
monks, who instead of answering to 
their inquiries, burst out into a fit of 
laughter, and uttered a torrent of 
nonsense in miserable Italian. A 
religious of a better order, however, 
at length appeared, and paid them 
the attentions due to their situation, 
and to their letter of introduction 
to the Superiour. 

‘¢ Being much fatigued, (says the 
narrator) we retired to rest fora 
few hours, but had hardly fallen into 
a slumber, when we were disturbed 
by a loud knocking at our door and 
windows.—We rose, and found the 
yard in front of our apartment fill- 
ed with Christians of both sexes, 
dressed in the Levantine style. It 
was a visit of friendly congratula- 
tion, which, however, at such a time, 
we could willingly have dispensed 
with, They all came and shook 
hands with us, at the same time 
greeting us with * ben venuti.? Most 
of the women wore gowns of a red. 
colour, some of which were orna- 
mented with narrow silver lace on 
the border ; their hair was plaited, 
and hung down their backs, and to 
the end of each lock was attached 
some gold coin: several wore simi- 
lar ornaments round their heads and 
necks, but all were covered with 
long white veils. Some were very 
handsome, though their complexions 
were rather pale. Very few spoke 
italian, their general language being 
either the Arabic or the ‘urkish. 
Some of them pretended that they 
came to fetch water from the well ; 
but it was not difiicnit to see that 
the stronger motive of curiosity, so 
all-powerful to the female mind, 





had attracted them to the spot; 
others informed us that they had 
been to prayers in the convent.” 
Having obtained permission of 
the Bey, and paid a tax of 50 pias- 
ters, or about three guineas, without 
which no Christian curiosity is gra- 
tified in this particular, they visited 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
{ft is a large and magnificent 
building. and, with the exception of 
some of the pillars and the front, 
remarkable for the curious basso- 
relievo, work over the door; is 
mostly modern, the building having 
been partly destroyed by fire in 
1810. The first object pointed out 
on entering, was a slab of white 
marble on the pavement, surround- 
ed by arailing; this we were as- 





¢ 


sured was the spot where the body 
of the Saviour was anointed by 
Joseph of Arimathea. We next 
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entered a kind of circular chapel, 
erected under the centre of the 
dome: the sides were formed with 
verd-antique marble, and the en- 
trance was covered with the same. 
Twenty-one silver lamps were 
hanging around this sacred spot; 
which is believed to contain the 
tomb of Jesus Christ, and several 
vases filled with flowers stood on a 
white marble slab nearit. The sa- 
cred tomb itself was covered with 
two planks of a mahogany colour, 
and guarded by an aged monk. 

From this venerable spot, after 
performing certain ceremonies, and 
satisfying their devotional feelings, 
they visited the chapei, where man 
relicks are shown. ‘They next sek 
a distant view of the temple of 
Solomon, “ that forbidden object to 
which no Christian is permitted to 
approach. ”’ 
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REMEMBER said Nuno, to 

have been told by my father, that, 
towards the close of the last centu- 
ry, during the sickness of Charles IT. 
when Louis XIV. exhausted every 
means of acquiring popularity among 
the Spaniards, as the chief engine 
of his grandson’s exaltation to the 
throne .of this monarchy, all the 
French squadrons had orders, on 
their arrival at any peninsular port, 
to conform with the nicest attention 
to the customs and punctilios of 
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it its inhabitants. On the arrival of a 
| French squadron at Carthagena, the 
ce Commodore, agreeably to these in- 


s‘ructions, despatched an officer in 
the barge tu the Governour, enjoin- 
ing him, before actually landing, to 
keep a sharp look out for any pe- 
culiarity in the dress aud deport- 
ment of the Spaniards, on the Mole, 
which might possibly be imitable by 
the French officers; and on spying 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine, for July, 1818. 


any such prominent peculiarity, to 
return without landing, and com- 
municate his discoveries. ‘The of- 
ficer arrived off the Mole at two 
o’clock, on one of the hottest days 
in the month of July,—looked with 
great curiosity to see what sort of 
people helices at the land- 
ing-place ; but the extremity of the 
heat had depopulated the Mole at 
that hour, and there only happened 
to be walking there a grave ecclesi- 
astick with Spectacles on, and not 
far off an ancient cavalier, also with 
spectacles ; from which the youth- 
ful and gallant officer inferred, that 
every vassal of the Spanish crown, 
of whatever profession, age, or sex, 


was obliged by some national law or . 


custom, to appear with one pair of 
spectacles at least. With this ob- 
servation he returned on board the 
commodore. ‘Io describe the per- 


plexity of all the oflicers, to find as 
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many pairs of spectacles as there 
were noses to put them on, would 
be impossible. It was luckily found, 
however, that one of the officer’s 
servants had brought a few dozen 
airs on a trading speculation, 
which were instantly put in requisi- 
tion. ‘The news of the arrival of a 
French fleet had by this time, at- 
tracted crowds of people to the 
Janding-place, whose surprise was 
not tv be expressed, when they be- 
held the French, tall young men, 
gay, sprightly, and yet furnished 
with such unsuitable appendages. 
Among other spectators, were two 
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or three companies of marine sol- 
diers of the galleys, who could not 
repress their laughter. The French 
impatiently demanded the cause of 
this mockery ; the peals of laughter 
redoubled ; and the business speedi- 
ly attained that crisis that may be 
imagined in a military mob. ‘The 
clamour of the combat soon brought 
together the governour of the for- 
tress and the commodore of the 
squadron, who succeeded in appeas- 
ing the combatants, though the dif- 
ficulty was much increased by their 
perfect and provoking ignorance of 
each other’s language. 


ene 
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From La Belle Assembleé, el 


MUST leave this town, wy dear 

sister; 1 must fly from it for 
ever. All my speculations have 
failed. A governess of unimpeach- 
ed morals cannot earn a decent 
subsistence init, thouch even hair- 
dressers drive their own tandems, 
and tailurs entertain their customers 
with turbot and champaign. Every 
day suine new trade is invented. 
A man has made a fortune here by 
Staining bottles, sv as to imitate the 
incrustration of old port. A certain 
dentist purchased several thousand 
teeth, plucked from the jaws of 
those young warriours who fell at 
Waterloo ; and it is now no uncom- 
mon circumstance to see a dowager 
of seventy displaying, in her smile, 
two rows of posthumous pearls, 
once the property of some serjants 
in the forty-second regiment, or of 
some privates of the Connaught 
Rangers. ‘The great secret is to 
get a hard name for yourself, or 
your shop, or your goods. A book 
called The Art of Dancing would 
not sell at all; but yclep it The 
Treasures of Terpsichore, and the 
whole world will buy it. ‘Tooth 
powder must be termed Oriental 
Dentifrice ; and pomatum, Pom- 


made Divine. A shop must be called 
a Bazaar ; and adress-maker has 
no chance of success unless she en- 
title herself a Warchande-de-Mades, 
ora Tailleuse, I went to one, the 
other day, to bespeak something: 
absolutely she was uniitelligible. 
The talked of toques, cornettes, tulle 


jichus, coiffures slashes, and capotes. 


She earnestly recommended to me 
curls a-la-corkscrew, Eau de .Ninon 
for washing my face, and Pomade 
de Concombre tor anointing it ! © 
As it is now the middle of sum- 
mer, one might imagine that the 
town would be altogether deserted : 
quite the contrary.—This is the 
height of the season ; and the 
fashionables, content with pots of 
mignionette and wreaths of artificial 
flowers. are unwilling to ruralize 
amidst brooks and meadows, till the 
brooks are encrusted with ice, and 
the meadows covered with snow. 
Nay, not only do they reverse the 
seasons, by transferring to summer 
the natural amusements of winter, 
but they likewise turn day into 
night, and night into day. From 
eight to nine o’clock is the usual 
time for dining; and [I know a 
young country gentlemau, who 
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having been met in the street and 
asked to dine, by a friend, was 
obliged to refuse the invitation, on 
the plea of his having already supped. 

*“ Besides,” said this young gen- 
tleman to me, “I, who have so re- 
stricted an income, really cannot 
afford to dine out often.’”’— Nay,” 
cried I, © your limited means ought 
to make such a saving very accepta- 
ble.” A saving! >” exclaimed he, 
“it is the most “extravagant plan 
you can conceive ; coach-hire, and 
the servant’s vails for handling 
plates, and returning one’s hat safe, 
cost twice as much as a dinner at a 
coffee-house. Believe me, a man 
of moderate fortune here would 
soon ruin himself by dining at 
other people’s expense. Besides, 
the lady of the house, probably, com- 
pels you to play at cards ; in which 
case, you may lose, in half an hour, 
the price of three hundred and sixty- 
five dinners.” 

© Of course you may; if you stake 
much money,” replied L—* Ay, 
if you do not stake a single farth- 





ing,” said he; “ for now that 
money is scarce, there are some who 
have adopted the system of playing 
sheep points, and bullock rubbers!” 
“ Probably, then,” said I, “ they 
will soon begin to play for each 


other’s wives and daughters >?’ 


“They would not consider that 
high play enough,” answered my 


friend ; “ and in “this they are borne 
out by the law: for if I steal a 
man’s snuff box, I am hanged ; but 
if I steal his daughter, I am ‘only 
fined.” 

W onder not, then, good sister, that 
I, who have no money, should quit 
town, where one person is esteemed 
wiser, or better, or wittier than 

another, by a per centage on his 
pocket. I return to the country 
with renovated delight; nor have I 
gained much more “by” my trip to 
town than the conviction of this 
truth, that we can never estimate 
the blessings of tranquillity, till we 
have experienced the turbulence 
and heartlessness of the busy world. 

DIANA. 
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POBPRY. 


From the niall Magazine. 


A HIGHLAND HUSBAND’S GIFT,* 
‘From a MS. in the M*Gregor Family. 
{ By the author of the Lawyer’s Portfaiio.] 


\ EAR thy Mountain’s diamond, 
fairest ! 

In thy waving hair ; 
It will noblest seem, and rarest 

If it sparkles there ; 
For only this dark gem can vie 
With those brown tresses’ burnish’d dye, 
And well the elves that guard it know, 
if it might touch the spotless brow, 
Forever in thy memory 
Thy wedded love would living be. 


Or hanging on thy ear, dearest, 
A moment let it shine; 
Then in every voice thou hearest 
Shall seem a sound of mine--- 
Yet no ;---for never by the tone 
Of silver words was truc love known ; 
* The Cairngorm diamond, 





I would not tax thy soul to give 
The tondness that on words can live. 


But place it on thy hand, sweetest, 
Clasp’d with the holy gold, 

And when a stranger’s hand thou meetes‘, 
Thine shall be winter-cold ; 

And thou shalt lute and tablet take 

In bower or chamber for my sake ; 

And it shall teach thy pen to shew 

How thought should speak when speccii 

is true. 


Then hide it in thy breast, dearest ! 
If it be pure as fair, 
When to thy heart this gem is nearest, 
My image shall be there ; ’ 
For it has spells more deep and strong 
When hid its native snows among ; 
And it shall have most pow’r to bless 
Where all is peace and holiness. 
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